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Fer Friends’ Review. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS ON THE PRESENT 
CONDITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 


FOUNDATION STONES. 


NO. Il. 


In the serious consideration of the pres- 
ent condition of the Society of Friends, and 
the future which is before us, there is much 
to claim the attention of those of us who are 
seeking the true foundation stones upon 
which we would rest. 

In the religious world around us, we find 


avery different state of things from what) 


was the case when George Fox and his co- 
adjutors made their earnest and persistent 
protest against Ritualism on the one hand, 
and Calvinism on the other. Calvinism and 
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Ritualism still exist, it is true, and it is also 
true that they are as diverse as ever they 
were’ from the true spirit of Quakerism. 
Yet we must rejoice in the conviction that 
the God and Father of us all is caring for 
His own people of every name and profeg- 
sion, drawing all to a deeper and fuller 
knowledge of His redeeming love, and of 
His power'to save to the uttermost. The 
great Head of the Church is, by His own 
mighty power, making the differences be- 
tween His members less apparent, and their 
oneness in Him more manifest. 
Recognizing this to be the case, we can- 
not feel it to be the present mission of the 
Society of Friends to protest against what 
may seem to us imperfect in the doctrines or 
fellow-Christians, neither 
are we at liberty to alter our own witaess 
for our Lord, because of our felt union with 
those who widely differ from us. To many 
of us Quakerism remains to be the best ex- 
pression of the majestic truth of the Gos- 
pel of Christ; and as such we earnestly 
desire that its integrity may be preserved, 
It is important, in this connection, that 
we should not understand the term Quaker- 
ism to stand for any phase of it which is at 


|present manifested in any part of the So- 


ciety ef Friends, to the exclusion of any 
other phase of it. We must use the term, 
for want of a better, to express the pure, 
essential Christianity which found such 
able and successful expositors in George 
Fox and the early Friends. 

Their grand and vigorous affirmation of 
the Gospel was no new revelation, as Geo. 
Fox repeatedly declares» It was simply an 
honest attempt to strip the Gospel of the 
limitations and traditions of men, and pre- 
sent it, as it was, and is, and ever will be, 
as the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; an absolute wonder-work- 
ing reality; a substance instead of a shadow. 

In the accomplishment of this great task, 
George Fox gave, of necessity, great promi- 
nence to the spirituality of the Gospel of 
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Christ. His conviction of the need of a 
deep, inward work in the soul of man was 
so profound, that the one essential thing 
with him was to bring souls into .imme- 
diate relationship with Christ Himself. 
Salvation was to him not only the accept- 
ance of Christ as a crucified Saviour, bear- 
ing our sins and dying for us, that we might 
live, but it was also the acceptance of Christ 
as a living Saviour, enlightening, cleansing, 
sanctifying His people day by day and hour 
by hour, according to their need. 

This preaching of a salvation which 
meant not only pardon, but righteousness, 
and that not only a righteousness imputed, 
but a righteousness inwrought, was a won- 
der and an offence to many, while to many 
others it came like the voice of God to their 
souls. 

This was the power of Quakerism in its 
early rise. Notits protest against error, but 
its strong, emphatic, unmistakable  testi- 
mony to the truth. Whatever else may be 
misunderstood and misinterpreted in the 
quaint and often involved utterances of Geo. 
Fox and his coadjutors, one thing they made 
very plain—that the salvation God had pro- 
vided for man, was a salvation equal to His 
utmost needs, a salvation from sin to right- 
eousness, from darkness to light, from the 
power of Satan to God. 

Some critics of early Quakerism look 
upon the prominence given to the work of 
Christ in the soul as a serious defect, and 
urge that its theology was incomplete, and 
that Quakerism is after all but a partial pre- 
sentation of the truth, an attempt to spirit- 
ualize Christ’s work and words, until the 
truth is distorted, and the great central fact 
of the Gospel, the atonement of Christ, is 
overshadowed. But is it not the fact that 
the truth is eminently spiritual in itself? 
That Christ bore our sins in His own body 
on the tree, is a grand spiritual reality. The 
new birth is a most essentially spiritual fact. 
Baptism is a spiritual reality. Eating the 
flesh and drinking the blood of the Son of 
man is @ reality so essentially spiritual in 
its very nature, that only those can under- 
stand it who are taught of God. Can, then, 
Quakerism be fairly charged with taking 
from the glory of Christ, or in any way 
lowering His work? There cannot be a 
more thorough and reverent exaltation of 
Christ our Saviour, than to acknowledge 
Him to be all in all, and to accept His Gos- 
pel in its freest, fullest, most comprehensive 
aspect. It would be much nearer the truth 
t6 affirm of Quakerism, that instead of be- 
ing a partial presentation of the truth, it 
alone has reached to the apprehension of the 

Gospel of Christ Jesus our Lord in its 
grand spiritual unity. Individual Chris- 
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tians of all ages, and of every denomina. 
tion, have made advances in heavenly wis. 
dom far beyond the recognized teaching and 
practices of their separate churches. But 
it would seem to be beyond denial, that 
Quakerism is the only system which pro. 
fesses to be consistently and harmoniously 
spiritual. 

Founded, as it claims to be, upon the rey. 
elation which God has made of Himself, 
not only in the Scriptures, but in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the living, speaking Word of 
God, Quakerism sets no bounds to the 
grace of God, but man’s refusal to accept 
the proffered mercy. Man, sinning and suf- 
fering, wherever he is found on the whole 
broad earth, is believed to be the object of 
the Father’s love, and of the Saviour’s re- 
deeming power. The Holy Spirit is recog. 
nized as God working in the souls of men 
everywhere, knocking at the door of their 
hearts, convincing them of sin and drawing 
them to Christ. Christ, the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sin of the world, is 
presented as the object of the sinner’s faith, 
who is called upon to lay upon Him the 
burden of bis sins and acknowledge Him as 
his Saviour. tenet! 

Eternal life as a present possession is 
offered to every one who receives the Lord 
Jesus Christ as His Saviour. We find 
George Fox declaring this truth to the pro- 
fessors of his day:—‘‘It was proclaimed 
among the people that the day was now 
come when all that made a profession of the 
Son of God, might receive Him, and to as 
many as would receive Him, He would give 
power to become the sons of God, as He 
had done to me. It was further declared 
that He who had the Son of God, had life 
eternal, but he that had not the Son of God 
(though he professes all the Scriptures, from 
the first of Genesis to the last of Revel 
tion), had no life.” is 

A real faith in the indwelling of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the believer, and the con- 
scious knowledge of His presence, and of 
His guidance, is an essential feature in Qua- 
kerism, and a great element of its strength. 

Christ is not theoretically but actually the 
Head of the Church. To Him it is left to 
call and to qualify his servants for their 
work, and appoint them their services, and 
reward them for their obedience. Every 
believer, without distinction of sex, is Te 
cognized as a priest unto God, and as such 
to be open to a call from the Master. A 
real, practical dependence upon Him for 
wisdom, and understanding, and utterance !s 
demanded. ‘ 

Baptism is a grand spiritual reality, the 
Baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire, 
which Christ Himself administers to His 
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people, Christ, and Christ only, being the 
baptizer of the Christian dispensation, of 
whom the Father declared to John the Bap- 
tist, “The same is He which baptizeth you 
with the Holy Ghost. Jno. i. 33.” 

The introduction, as an ordinance, into 
the Christian dispensation of an outward 
sign, to attend the true baptism, and a hu- 
man substitute for the great and glorious 
Baptizer, is believed to have sprung from a 
very serious misunderstanding of our Lord’s 
words, and to have been the cause of end- 
less controversy in the church, and an al- 
most universal neglect of the true baptism. 

The partaking of the body and blood of 
Christ, is also a real feeding upon Him, 
most precious to the believer, and essential 
to his growth. This wondrous partaking of 
the very nature of Christ is so dwelt upon 
by Him as being a Divine mystery, to be 
apprehended by faith alone, that His sub- 
sequent words at the last supper cannot be 
interpreted as ordaining an elementary sup- 
per, to be a sign or token of the real feast, 
without introducing an element into Chris 
tianity utterly at variance with the whole 
spirit of it, as indelibly impressed upon it 
by the Master Himself. 

If proof were needed, other than the 
Scripture itself, and the mind of Christ re- 
vealed therein, that He who made such a 
glorious provision for the continual suste- 
nance of His body, as to give it Himself to 
feed upon, never appointed any form through 
which this spiritual food was to be received, 
nor any symbol which could possibly over- 
shadow the reality, we have but to look at 
the result which such a grievous mistake 
bas wrought in the whole Christian church. 
It isan acknowledged fact that the Church 
has wasted much of the time and energy 
which should have been devoted to the 
spread of the glorious Gospel of life and 
salvation in arguing about this so-called 
sacrament. To whom it shall be adminis- 
tered, by whom, how often, and with what 
ceremonies, have all claimed the long and 
serious attention of the church. And infi 
nitely more melancholy and devastating has 
been the controversy as to the nature of the 
feast itself. The real spiritual virtue com- 
municated to the recipient, has never been 
harmoniously determined by those who take 
the most spiritual view of it; while the 
half of Christendom at this moment holds 
that Christ is Himself in the Eucharist, it 
being miraculously changed into His body 
and blood, and that it is of necessity life- 
giving. 

When we read our Lord’slast prayer for His 
believing children:—* That they all may be 
one; as Thou, Father, art in me, and Tin Thee, 
that they also may be one in us.” We can- 
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not but feel that this rent condition of His 
body, on the subject of those two ordinances, 
isa very weighty argument against their 
Divine institution; for “by their fruits ye 
shall know them,” is pre-eminently true of 
all the works of the Master. 

Quakerism recognizes no temple on earth 
as holy unto God, but the body of Christ, 
which is His Church, made up of believers 
of every name and nation, and the soul of 
the individual believer in whom He dwells 
by His Spirit. 

Righteousness, real and practical, is re- 
garded as not only demanded in the Gospel, 
but as the blessed provision of salvation, 
and pre-eminently the work of Christ. ‘‘ For 
what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh, God, sending His 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
for sin, condemned sin in the flesh; that the 
righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in 
us, who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit. Rom. viii. 3, 4. George Fox says, 
‘But I say you are redeemed by Christ. It 
cost Him His blood to purchase man out «f 
the state he is in in the fall, and bring him 
up to the state man was in before the fall.’” 

It is not likely that a system which takes 
so full and complete a view of the position 
and privileges upon which the believer in the 
Lord Jesus Christ enters, would be likely 
to underrate his responsibilities toward his 
fellow-men; and we find that Quakerism 
makes no attempt to escape from the simple 
logic of the Gospel, in many points which 
present difficulties to other Christians. The 
true Quaker cannot! fight; he cannot swear; 
he cannot hold his fellow-man in slavery; he 
must not conform to the foolish or wicked 
customs of the world, whatever they may 
be; he must not be worldly-minded. 

This is a somewhat imperfect summary of 
what the early Friends preached and prae- 
ticed as pure essential Christianity, to de- 
note which we use the term Quakerism. 
That much of the subsequent progress in 
doctrine made by the church at large was 
anticipated by the Friends, no candid critic 
will deny, and it is also plain that there is 
still much in which they are in advance of 
the spirit of the age. If this be so, we 
may well inquire how it is that the Society 
of Friends bas not more increased and flour- 
ished, as might surely have been expected. 

The consideration of this question may 
form the subject of another paper. 

Mary W. THomas. 

True Communion.—The real communion 
of saints is in spiritually partaking of the 
body and blood of Christ. See Ist Cor. x., 
16, 17. The cup of blessing which we bless, 
is it not the communion of the blood of 
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Christ? The bread which we break is the 
communion of the body of Christ, for we 


are all partakers of that one cup and one 
bread. 


To baptize under the Jewish law was| 


ceremonially to purify, and to induct into 


Moses, and into the legal covenant; and to| 


baptize under the ‘‘ New Covenant,” when 
the ‘“‘law is written in the heart’’, is to 
purify internally, and to induct into Christ— 
i. e., to bring the purified soul into spiritual 
fellowship with Christ. — Christian Re- 
Sormer. 





oe 
*From The [London] Friend. 


CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA, AND THE RITE 
OF WATER BAPTISM. 


To the Editor of The Friend: 


Dear Friend :—Permit me, in reference to 
a selection which appeared in The Friend 
of Eleventh mo. last, from The Christian 
World, to make a few remarks with a view 
to correct what appears to be liable to seri- 
ous misconception. The remarks of the 
writer could not have been written in the 
strain they were, had he been _ pos- 
sessed of a knowledge of the fact of 
which Mr. Vaughan writes. ‘he truth is, 
that so long as any Hindu is satisfied with 
a mere inquiry into Christianity, or a sim- 
ple acceptance of its truthfulness, with no 
practical application in the life, he has no- 
thing to fear. In other words, he may be 
convinced of the truth, but lacking the moral 
courage to come forward and separate him- 
self from caste and its restrictions, such a 
man has nothing to fear. But when he is 
so far advanced in his conviction as to feel 
it binding upon him to take this stand, then 
it is that with our brother missionaries the 
rite of baptism is insisted upon ; and in our 
own case the breaking off and the public 
renunciation of caste, bonds, and restric- 
tions, begets the bitterest hostility of rela- 
tions and friends. It is not therefore, fair, 
and the facts do not in any way support the 
conclusion of the writer, that all this loss 
and persecution “is the penalty of only bap- 
tism ” and “not of conversion.”” Persecu- 





perience on this subject of baptism and of 
the Lord’s Supper —I mean the outward rite 
of water baptism—and also to state our po. 
sition and ground here. I say our position, 
and I hope it will not be misconstrued. The 
course of action we have adopted in the 
manner of receiving converts has been ap- 
proved by the Indian Sub-Committee of our 
| Association. It is not therefore necessary 
to insist on a further or a wider acceptation 
of the terms “our experience” and “ our 
position.” To the conviction as to the 
Scriptural character of Friends’ views on the 
point of ordinances, experience in this land, 
and actual contact with missions and mis- 
sion work, have added testimony upon tes- 
timony as to their undesirableness as a 
practice. These reasons have led to the 
adoption of the simple plan of first instruct- 
|ing our inquirers as to what Christianity is, 
‘and what it does for us, and then to lead 
them to the acceptance of what Christianity 
demands from its true adherents. ‘ He that 
taketh not up his cross and followeth after 
me cannot be my disciple.” This is a stand- 
ard we have never had a thought of lower- 
ing; and our belief is that it never can be 
lowered consistently with a healthful Chris- 
tianity. When the mind of our convert has 
been found ready to accept the result, and 
take the step of an outward confession of 
his faith in Christ and his abjuration of Hin- 
duism, then we have, after having given 
due notice, been all assembled together in 
one place for meeting—his confession of 
Christianity and readiness to abjure Hindu- 
ism has been stated as the basis of our re- 
ception of him as a brother into the fold of 
the visible Church. This has been accom- 
panied by devotional exercises, and the right 
hand of fellowship is given by each and all 
present. Henceforth bis rank as a Chris- 
tian is fully known and appreciated by Hin- 
dus and Mussulmans. He is shunned and 
cast off. His touch is pollution, and they 
deny him even “the cup of cold water.” 
Among native Christians this method, and 
our complete disuse of the ordinance of the 
Lord’s Supper, is creating a great stir. We 
never used this as a means of unsettling the 








tion, not less virulent and not a whit less; minds of any; but our practice is now known 
searching than that wkich Mr. Vaughan has| among the native Christians of many sta- 
so graphically sketched, has attended each|tions—notably Jobalpur, Allahabad, and 
of the cases of our own converts, upon} Benares. From time to time the question 
whom no outward rite of baptism bas been| has been the subject of conversation with 
bestowed. I shall be glad if you will kindly | missionaries and others, so that our stand 
give publicity to this letter, because, to my | upon these points is well known and clearly 
mind, our cause is the cause of truth, and I|défined. There are those who accept the 
feet that the remarks adverted to are not ap-| truthfulness of our views, and give us credit 
plicable to the true state of mission work | for doing good in our own way; there are 


and policy in this land. 


those also who feel it laid on them to oppose. 


It may interest your readers, however, if| Practically, I believe, the balance of advan- 


I give them briefly a sketch of our own ex-| tage in the long run will be on our side in 
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the disuse of these rites; but siecle witha the 

uestion is being canvassed. An old cate- 
chist of the Church of England persuasion 
said to one of our converts: ‘‘ Where is the 
outward sign of your Christianity? What 
can you say, when asked, are you a Chris- 
tian, and how you became one?” He re- 
joined: ** Where is your sign? None ap- 
pears, and you bave nothing more to fall 
back upon than the mere fact that water was 
sprinkled upon you, other than your baptis- 
mal certificate, and the record of my accep- 
tation as @ Christian is preserved, and the 
sahib has it in custody. A certificate of 
that fact, then, is to me what your baptis- 
mal certificate is to you.” An old Christian 
put the question to another of our converts : 
“How can you be a Christian when you 
have not been baptized?” He replied: “ By 
having accepted Christ as my Saviour from 
my heart, and by being spiritually born 
again.” It is well that by our practice and 
protest the query has been raised, What is 
baptism (that is, the outward rite)? and we 
feel thankful at having been able to bear our 
testimony on this ground. And we take 
this opportunity gladly of writing for the 
information of your readers and the sup- 
porters of our work here. 

I remain, dear friend, yours sincerely, 


CHARLES GAYFORD. 
Mission House, Hoshungabad, C. P., India. 
— - 


For Friends’ Review 


RELIGION IN EVERYTHING. 


“T never saw such people before,” 
young lady who spent some time as a vis- 


said a 


itor in a Friend’s family, 
religion into everything.” 

“My neighbors,” said a poor man, “ do 
not hesitate to cut trees for fuel in the ad- 
joining woods, or should their wives wish a 
few bricks for the stove or other home pur- 
poses, would pick up two or three as they 
passed a pile at a new build ng and seem to 
think little of it, although they might be 
church members, while I cannot feel easy to 
carry cfeven the fallen branches from the 
forest or take the least thing which is not 
my own.” 

Many an anecdote is sought to be enliv- 
ened by an exaggeration; many a compliment 
sacrifices trath to flattery ; many an over- 
reaching in trade cannot ‘bear the scratiny of 
the Light in the conscience ; 
or private servant fails to remember that 
his time is not his own. and lacks diligence 
in his duty; many a gentle whisper of the 
Saviour’s Spirit is disregarded through 
want of entire trust in and obedience to 
Him. 

Not long since a Friend was acting as the 
much trusted accountant of an important 


“you carry your 


many a public | 
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company. Some fire-arms were bought by 
its officers to supply the watchmen. This 
our friend deemed both unnecessary and 
wrong. He believed that a conformity to 
his Lord who had said, ‘Thou shalt not 
kill,” forbade the use of deadly w apons; 
and so delicate was his faithfulness to 
his convictions that he did not feel at liberty 
even to enter the purchase upon the books, 
and was excused from it by those who well 
knew his worth. Through his whole life 
there breathed a remarkable gentleness, 
purity and charity. It was with no sur- 
prise therefore, that within a year of the 
above mentioned circumstance, and about 
two weeks before his unexpected death the 


| writer heard him give the following account 


of himself: 

When he was about eighteen years of 
age he was staying temporarily in the coun- 
try during the summer. A woman who 
was a minister, was paying religious visits 
to the families of the meeting of the neigb- 
borhood, and came to the house where he 
was. She did not even know who he was, 
but addressed him as “ the stranger youth.” 
After she left he retired to his chamber, and 
there asked and received forgiveness of his 
sins for Christ’s sake, who had borne them in 
His own body on the tree. He yielded him- 
self to God as one accepted and b ught with 
a price and walked as a most conscientious fol- 
lower of his Lord. As he grew older and 
saw it right to do so, he adopted the dress 
and manners of a Friend without hesitation, 
in the cheerful obedience of son-ship, believ- 
ing it to be the wish of his Saviour. “And” 
suid be with his wonted humility and quiet 
simplicity of manner. ‘as to my present ex- 
perience, I do not know that I could wish it 
otherwise.’’ Pure in heart he soon went to 
see God. 

One of the early Friends was pleading 
with an official that some of his actions 
were not according to Scripture. “And 
what Scripture have you for eating your 
breakfast,?”’ re orted the man. “I have 
very good Scripture for it,’’ said the Friend, 
“for every creature of God is good, and 
nothing to be refused, if it be received with 
thanksgivi ing; for it is sanctified by the 
word of God and praver.” 

“The true way to serve the Lord in the 
common acts of life,” said Charles H. Spur- 
geon,“‘ is to perform them as unto Himself; 
and this can be done with everything which 
it is lawful to do.” 

“Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye dv, do all to the glory of 
God.” “And whatsoever ye do in word or 
dead, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
giving thanks to God and the Father by 
Him.” J. E. R. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
EGYPTIAN WRITINGS. 





“And Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians.”—Acts vii. 22. 

This testimony of Stephen obtains, as it 
deserves, our serious attention ; and modern 
investiga ions have led to such a develop- 
ment of that ‘‘ wisdom,” and to such an ex- 
tent that one is led to marvel at the purity 
of portions of its teachings, so opposed as it 
was to the impurity and idolatry indulged | 
in by the Egyptians themselves. The re-| 
sults of explorations in Egyptology made by 
laborious scholars within the present cen- 
tury, are very interesting, and some of them 
truly instructive. One of the latest publica- | 
tions that throws light on this subject, and 
is within the reach of the general reader is | 
“The Bible (or Speaker’s) Commentary.” 
In speaking of On or Heliopolis, Canon 
Cook, the editor of the Commentary, says, 
“The priest of that city and temple 
was in all probability a near relative of the 
sovereign. We have abundant notices on | 
the monuments of that dynasty which agree | 
with the intimations of Genesis: proving, | 
on the one hand, that the forms of worship | 
were purely Egyptian and, on the other| 
hand, that the fundamental principles which 
underlie those forms, and which belong, as | 
we may not doubt, to the primeval religion 
of humanity, were still distinctly recognized, 
although they were blended with specula- 
tion and superstitious errors: they were 
moreover associated with a system, which, | 
on many essential points, inculcated a sound 
and even delicate morality.” (On the bear- 
ings of Egyptian history upon the Penta-| 
teuch, p. 550.) 

If any one should inquire, What is the 
nature of these ‘‘ monuments” that modern 
scholars intimate have yielded so much in- 
formation? If the language of those ancient | 
Egyptians had become a dead language, how 
could these modern scholars interpret it? | 
those questions are answered in advance. | 
Any one who has visited the British Mu- 
seum in London may have observed in a 
corner of the Egyptian room and in a posi- 
tien convenient for inspection, a slab of black 
syenite basalt, No. 24, something over 24 
inches square, but not by any means attract- 
ive in appearance. This is the famous 

“Rosetta Stone,” having a tri-lingual inscrip- 
tion on it, the upper one in hieroglyphics, 
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has been laboriously studied, yielding satis- 
factory results. 

“Tt is not necessary to deny that Moses 
had certain documents or traditions referring 
to the patriarchal ages, which he incorpo. 
rated into his history. Indeed it is most 
likely that such traditions should have come. 
down through Shem and Abraham to Jo- 
seph and the Israelites in Egypt; and there 
can be no reason why an inspired historian 
should not bave worked up such trustworthy 
materials into the history of the ancestors of 
his people.” (Bishop Brown, Introduction 
to the Pentateuch. ) 

At the birth of Moses, Egypt was evi- 
dently a powerful nation, and the “ wis- 
dom” of the Egyptians was proverbial, as 
we have seen, in Stephen’s time. Other 
nations trace their learning to the same Afri- 
can source; and the probability is that the 
Egyptian literature from which Moses 
gathered his Egyptian wisdom was virtually 


.| the same as that brought to light within this 


century. Hieroglyphic inscriptions on stone, 
doubtless were in being in the time of Moses, 
and as completely within his reach and more 
easily understood by Moses than by modern 
expositors. 

VERMONT. 


ELIZABETH BATHURST’S STATEMENT 


OF THE DOCTRINES AND VIEWS OF 
FRIENDS, 1665. 


Touching the Resurrection of the Body of Christ, 
and of the Saints. 





“As concerning the resurrection of the body 
of our blessed Lord Jesus, as also the bodies 
of believers: this I have been borne down 
in, that the Quakers do not ownit” She 
states that at first, through respect for the 
person who told her, she was stumbled, but 
upon full inquiry she says, ‘‘ I must add that 
this report is an.utter falsehood, for they do 
believe as it is recorded in the Scriptures, 
that Christ Jesus who descended into the 
lower parts of the earth, the same ascended 
up far above all heavens, that He might fill 
all things, and sits now at the right hand of 
God in His glorious body, and therefore 
shall the low estates and humble body of 
believers be made like unto His glorious 
body, through the working of His mighty 
power, whereby He is able to subdue all 
things unto Himself; and “then shall this 





the lowest in Greek letters, while that be- 
tween is in a different character called 
enchorial or popular. The tablet of Abydos 
(No. 117, also in catalogue of 1850), fur- 
niskes another key to the same Egyptian 
lock. By means of these and many ancient 
MSS. on papyrus, the language of Egypt 


corruptible put on incorruption, and this 
mortal put on immortality, and death shall 
be swallowed up in victory.” .. . 
“They do believe in the resurrection both 
of the just and of the unjust; the one to 
salvation, the other to condemnation, accord- 
ing to the judgment of the great day, and 
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then shall every seed have its own body, as 
saith the Scriptures. Acts xxiv. 15. Jno. 
y. 29. I Cor. xv. 38. 

“But because they dare not be so foolishly 
inquisitive as to ask, nor so arrogant in their 
minds as to determine with what bodies 
they shall rise, therefore do some say, they 
deny the resurrection of the body of 
all that are or shall be dead. But this is 
most falsely charged upon them, for they do 
believe the resurrection of the dead; for if 
the dead rise not they are of all men most 
miserable. They also believe that 
every man shall be raised in hisown order: 
Christ, the first fruits, afterwards they that 
are Christ’s at His coming; yea, they do 
believe, that the dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and that God giveth all a body 
as it pleaseth Him, and to every seed his 
own body; there is a natural body and a 
spiritual ; there are bodies terrestrial, and 
bodies celestial, wherein they agree with 
the testimony of the Apostle, I Cor. xv. 28, 
43, 44, which I think is sufficient to give all 
sober inquirers full satisfaction herein: for 
as to my own in particular, I freely do confess 
that it suffices me that God will give unto 
my spirit such a body as it pleaseth Him. 


CONCERNING ORIGINAL SIN. 


“Though the word original be not found in 
Scripture, yet if any mean hereby the in- 
ward corruption and seed of sin, which Sa- 
tan hath sown in us, and wherewith we are 
defiled in our first and fallen nature, I am 
sure this will not be denied by any true 
Quaker ; for they know and believe, that in 
the first Adam all are sinners, but in the 
second Adam, which is the Lord from 
heaven, we are made righteous ; ‘for as in 
Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive,’ as it is written, I Cor. xv. 29. 

“But though it be granted, that by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death 
by sin, for all have sinned; even over 
them that had not sinned after the simili- 
tude of Adam’s transgression, who is the 
figure of Him that was to come (Rom.yv. 12, 
14), yet this doth not prove the Lord to be 
80 partial in his love towards His creatures 
as to choose some, but leave the greater 
part of mankind without affording them any 
benefit by Christ, or a measure of His grace 
and Spirit ; for want of wh'ch, and being so 
passed by of God (as some have asserted), 
they become under a necessity of sinning, 
and a necessity of dying. Oh, harsh doc 
trine! And so I must confess. I often 
thought it, while I was industriously striv- 
ing to work myself into a belief of it. But 
how, from a certain experimental knowl- 
edge, and in full assuran-2 of faith, can I 
testify fur God, He is no respecter of per- 
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sons, but in every nation he that feareth 
God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
of Him. For though ‘all have sinned and 
come short of the glory of God,’ wherefore 
He hath included all under sin, it is that He 
might have mercy upon all, not willing that 
any should perish, but that all might come 
to repentance. 

‘Moreover than this, the Scriptures do 
abundantly speak forth the extent and bene- 
fit of Christ’s death for all mankind, upon 
condition of faith and repentance, joined 
with new and continued obedience, which 
are the gospel terms on which He is offered 
to them. 

“For Christ Jesus ‘gave Himself a ran- 
som for all;’ ‘He tasted death for every 
man,’ as saith the Apostle, I Tim. ii. 5; 
Heb. ii. 9. So that it is a certain trath, all 
that are, or shall be saved, are elected only 
in Christ Jesus, that ‘ whosoever believeth 
in Him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life.’ There is no pre-exception, or 
absolute pre-appointment, as partially de- 
signed in relation to persons, but upon man’s 
disobedience ; wherefore it shall not be said, 
the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge ; but he that 
eateth sour grapes, his teeth shal] be set on 
edge, for all souls are the Lord’s—as the 
soul of the father, so also the soul of the 
son is His; and He hath said, ‘ The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die,’ Ezl. xviii. 2, 4. 
Yet hath the Lord ‘no pleasure in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live.’ 

‘“‘ Wherefore he hath given the Beloved of 
His soul, out of His bosom, to come into the 
world to save men from their sins, that they 
might be accepted in Him. Therefore as by 
the offence of one, judgment came upon all 
men unto condemnation; even so by the 
righteousness of One, the free gift came up- 
on all men unto justification of life; read 
Rom. v. 18, which makes it clear to me, the 
Lord will not condemn any for Adam’s sin, 
who have not merited His wrath by actual 
transgression.” 


TOUCHING FREE WILL. 


“Although I have heard say that the 
Quakers are free-willers; this doth not 
prove them to beso. . . 

“They are not of those 


that lightly say, 
man may be saved if he will; for they 
know right well, ‘It is not of him that will- 
eth, nor of him that runneth but of God 


who showeth mercy.’ For we are not able 
of ourselves so much as to think a good 
thought, but all ‘our sufficiency is of God, 
who worketh in us both to will and todoof His 
own good pleasure.’ And therefore say we 
with the Apostle, ‘Of His own will begat He 
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us with the word of truth, that we should|no time to be lost.” I obeyed, and went 


be a kind of first-fruits of His creatures.’|and knelt down and prayed that the Lord 
Jas. i. 18. But since there is a willing fac-| would spare his life. I believe He heard my 
ulty placed in man, and this will being cor-| prayer. My son called on me afterwards, 
rupted is naturally froward and averse to|and speaking of the shower, said: 


anything spiritually good, whereby man 


“The lightning came downwards and 


chooseth that wherein the Lord delighteth|strack the very hoe in my hands, and 


not, and will not hearken to His counsel, 
nor return at the reproofs of instruction, 


numbed me.” Said I, “‘ Perhaps you would 
have been killed if some one had not been 


which are the way of life; but obstinately | praying for you.” 


pursues the sinful desires and lusts of the 


Since then, he has been converted, and I 


flesh, to his soul’s ruin; and so his destruc-| trust that he will be saved in God’s ever. 
tion is of himself, and God clear of his blood | lasting kingdom, I have felt it my duty to 
by the free tender of His grace, and the | state this fact, as a proof of the providence 
strivings of the Spirit within him. If this of a prayer-hearing God.—The (Boston) 
be granted, then it will follow. if ever man | Christian. 


be saved this stubborn will must be bound 
and subjected, and brought into obedience to 
the Lord Jesus. For it is the willing and 
obedient to whom the promise is made. Isa. 
i. 19. So that man may come to be freely 
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willing to serve the Lord, and to take up | —————""———+— = 


the cross, and bear the yoke of His Son, 
Jesus Christ, not only of a necessity but of 
a ready mind. And thus now to have the 
will sanctified and brought into the pure 
obedience of Him that sanctifieth it, 
which is an effect of the free grace of God; 


“ALL THE WILL OF GOD.” 


Epaphras was always laboring fervently, 
or striving earnestly, in prayers for the 
| Colossians, that they might enjoy a bless- 


here comes the true freedom of the will to|img- It comprehended all. Omit the words 


be known, even to be made free from sin 
being delivered from the bondage of corru,- 


tion into the glorious liberty of the children 
of God, which agrees to that of the Apos- 


tle, Rom. viii. 21. 


, |“ perfect and complete” from the passage, 


|and it is perhaps as strong as ever, ‘ That 
ye might stand—in all the will of God.” 
Of the thousands of things occurring or 


“And here as the truth makes us free, man | Spoken in those days many were left unre- 
comes to be free indeed, to receive ability to| corded. But this Divine wisdom saw fit to 


attend upon the Lofd without distraction ; 
and to do His will on earth as it done in| 


leave on record. With what humble joy of 


. soul, may we be glad that it was written, 
heaven, according to that prayer our blessed . 


Saviour taught His disciples. . .. wet 


| for we, too, may stand in all the will of God. 


how many are there that will plead for that | He knows just what is possible for us at any 


platform of prayer, who never expect to re- 
ceive an answer? For, say they, the wil 


of God cannot be done perfectly here. I 


given moment. He knows our whole state 
1} 


|of mind, body and spirit; our previous ad- 


; ; vantages or disadvantages; our kno«ledge 
grant that where the kingdom of God is not aa a e ; 
come, there the will can never be perfectly | °° Ignorance ; and adapts His requirements 
, ? ‘ . 
done. But where the kingdom of God is| to the condition of His children, ever seek- 


known and witnessed to be within, tha 


gives power and ability, and makes willing 
to yield obedience unto His requirings of | 


us; so here every one according to thei 


t| ing to raise them to full conformity to the 
perfect man, the Lord Jesus. 
After pondering upon the teachings of the 


r| 


several measures, may perfectly perform the | Bible, and of those of the Lord’s servants In 


will of their Heavenly Father.” 





+e —— 


these and former days who accept His call 
to holiness, we are persuaded that God gives 


A Narrow Escape.—A few days ago|* each of us the power truly a ernie 
there was a severe thunder-storm which |selves unto Him. He says, ‘‘ Submit your- 


seemed to gather very heavily in the direc- 
tion where my son lived; and I had a feel- 
ing-that I must go and pray that he might 


selves unto God;” “Humble yourselves 
under the mighty hand of God:” He asks 


be protected and might not be killed by the|°UF entire trust, saying, ‘Believe also in 


lightning. 
The impression seemed to say: ‘ There i 








me.” He says, “Sin not.” Assuredly He 
s| gives us power to do these things. 
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It is as our hearts swell with thinking 


what manner of love He has bestowed upon | 


us, reading His love in Christ, that we can 
trust our all to Him. If we lay ourselves | 
at His feet, quietly, soberly dedicating our- | 
selves to Him who has so loved us, He does 
accept us, and begin to sanctify us wholly. | 

And knowing His love, what blessedness 
is to be compared with being wholly His? 
Why should we hesitate to trust with our 
all, Him who is so wise, so tender, so good, 
that surely He cannot but do the very best | 
for us. Placing ourselves at His disposal, 
at that moment we are in a present degree | 
holy, by His act. 

Then to follow holiness; to accept mo- 
ment by moment God’s will as revealed in | 
the circumstances of life, as shown in the 
light of all He teaches, whether by the Bi-| 
ble, by the writing, the speaking or the ex- 
ample of others, or by the impressions of 
His Spirit in us; to be verily glad at heart 
when He shows us anything He would | 
change in us and purge away; to do with 
quiet cheerfulness His known will, this is to 
walk in holiness. 

“Which of you, intending to build a 
tower, sitteth not down first, and counteth 
the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish 
it? Or what King, going to make 
war against another King, sitteth not down 
first, and consulteth whether he be able with 
ten thousand to meet him that 
against him with twenty thousand ? 
So likewise, whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be | 
my disciple.” 

But counting the cost, and esteeming| 
Christ and His favor above everything else, 
we may know the highest good tor man— 
standing “‘ perfect and complete in all the) 
will of God.” 


FRIENDS’ “EXAMINER. 
The Friends’ Examiner, for First mo., 1877, 
comes with its wonted contents of interest and 


cometh 


| 





value, 


The Editor comments on the ten years of 
its continued presentation of articles contributed 
voluntarily, upon various subjects touching the 
Principles or practice of Christian truth as held 
by the Society of Friends, with a natural feeling 
of congratulation. 


He urges a point which we are convinced is 


true, that if these principles are brought to the 
knowledge of our own generation, it must largely 
be by avoiding the severely controversial style of 
the earlier writings of the Society—a tone almost 


| unavoidable in the times in which they were 


written—and by presenting them with candor, with 


| full consideration for the honesty and godly sin- 


cerity, with which other Christians hold their 
views. As this is done with love, with clear Bible 
authority, with a bringing out of the true spiritual 
meaning of Bible truth, whether by speaking or 


| by writing, God will give the truth such force and 


acceptance as shall please Him. He also calls 
attention to the importance,in the presence of im- 
pending war, of the testimony to peace, and adds, 
‘“‘ The need for the promulgation of this essential 
doctrine of Christianity is as great now as it was 
1500 years ago, when the professing Church took 
to the carnal sword to enforce its spiritual doc- 
trines and uphold Christ’s Gospel of peace and 
| good will. May our members be still found in 
the front rank in this and other causes so inti- 
| mately associated with vital religion and happi- 
ness.” 

‘The Lost Church,” a poem by Erica, follows ; 
and then an article on Christian Biography, by 
T. Puplett, gives a just meed of praise to the en- 
couragement and instruction afforded by such 
accounts whether of adults or children. They 
cheer and help greatly ; but there is a danger 
by omitting the failures and defects of the person 
whose character is described, of unconsciously 
giving a false estimate of his actual life, and dis- 
couraging the timid. The Bible is noticeable for 
its unsparing delineation of the errors or failures 
of the good men referred to in its pages. There 
is some danger, too, in reading biography that 
imitation of imperfectly delineated characters 
may be attempted. People think they must have 
the same experiences as those they venerate. 
While learning from others, each should preserve 
his own individuality, and live out his own life. 

Notes on the Early British Churches, with no- 
tices of St. Patrick, St. Colomba and Iona, by 
Martha Smith ; Richard Davies, by Frances Anne 
Budge, to whom our readers are so much indebt- 
ed for the fresh manner in which she has brought 
before us the lives of so many of our early wor- 
thies; Waste Places, a poem; German Schools, 
by J. Edward Clark; On Causes of Change 
Among Friends, by William Ball; Thé Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness, by Henry Hipsley; My 
Library, by James Boorne; Notes on Nursery 
Education, by Lydia E. Webb; The Life of Mrs. 
Gilbert, by Richard Westlake ; Winter in Italy, by 
C. Richardson; and the Greenland Missions of 
the Eighteenth Century, by Francis E, Fox, 
make up the number. 
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MOVEMENTS OF MINISTERING FRIENDS. | directly upon that of our Friends who are laboring 
among the Indians, and who are about to organ. 
From the British Friend we learn that Dougan | ize congregations. 
Clark on his arrival in Ireland proceeded to eee 
Moyallen, and held a series of meetings there DIED 
with the country people, in J. G. Richardson's c 
Reading Room, In these meetings he has been| BROWN.—At her residence in Columbus, Kansas, 
led to unfold the doctrine of scriptural holiness. ames “a daughter of Temple B. ie S 
The meetings deepened in interest as they went | jey, in the goth year of her age; a member of Tim- 
on ; many persons coming miles to attend them. | bered Hills Monthly Meeting, Kansas. With Christian 
He then went to Bessbrook, where he held meet- | Patience she bore her bodily sufferings, saying, « The 


: ‘ 5d Lord eomforts me—Jesus lifts me up.’’ Her will be- 
ings for five days, his great theme being ‘‘ sanc-| ing swallowed up in the Divine will, and her work 


tification as the result of consecration’’ or dedica- done on earth—without a sigh or struggle, her whole 
tion. “These meetings are felt by a great many being said amen to his law, and her spirit left us. 
to have been timely, and of the Lord, and we ALLEN.—In Hesper, Iowa, on the 13th of First 


: : mo., 1877, after a painful illness of little over two 
trust that they have resulted in-a deepening of | weeks, which she endured without a murmur, Frances 


the spiritual life in numbers.” D. Clark was | L., daughter of Benj. F. and Caroline B. Allen, aged 
t i ; : : 12 years; a member of Winnesheik Monthly Meeting, 
ant CngRETT a Peng 5 secien of mectingy Ae Iowa. She was of a cheerful disposition, yet thought- 
. ast. : ‘ ful and serious, more especially since the death of a 
Eli and Abarilla Cowgill, of Ohio Yearly Meet- | little sister occurring little over two years before her 
ing, since their arrival in Ireland have visited |°W®- She was very loving and devoted to her parents, 
thirt rticul ti d the famili f often cheerfully sacrificing her own enjoyments to pro- 
7 pret Seema, an the families Of | mote their comforts, especially her mother’s, who has 
twenty-eight of these meetings; have attended | long been an invalid. She cherished the hope that she 
eight Monthly Meetings, three Quarterly Meet- might live to be a comfort to her parents, until the 
ings. thirteen Mission Meeti ‘ ‘ f evening before her death. After being informed that 
8 *) ce Ings, wo series OF | her recovery was hopeless, she was for a few moments 
meetings, and one General Meeting. They have | engaged in prayer, after which she was strengthened 
made family visits among the large class of poor | im @ remarkable ae to give directions concerning 
. her funeral, and to leave messages for absent relatives, 

— once connected with or descended from and a request for all the children and young people in 
riends around the meeting of Lurgan, who | the vicinity to prepare to meet her in heaven, and to 
have no membership with any religious body. take warning by her death, that the young have to die 
Rufus P, King, since his return from France |*S,Well 35 the old. She was much attached to the 

: Bible-school, of which she was a member. She said 

was accompanied by Isaac Sharp to some meet- | to her parents, “ Weep not for me, I see nothing in my 
ings. J. H. Terrill joined him from America about | way.” Her parents are comforted in the belief that 
the first of the year. The Zo ; she is forever with the blest of the Lord. ; 
eae : * © London Friend says,\" RinNS—On the 6th of First mo., 1877, at the resi 
Ras ended the Quarterly Meeting for Derby- | dence of his uncle Joseph G. Hussey, Oakland, Cali- 
shire and all the meetings but three small ones | fornia, Edward Binns, late of Pittsburg, Penn., son of 
within its limits. It is said “the visit was very | Jonathan Binns, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, in the 3713 
°° @ year of his age. e en in declining health for 
acceptable.” Since then he has attended Dur-| more than a year, and went to California last fall with 
ham and Yorkshire Quarterly Meetings, and had | a hope of benetit from its mild winter climate, but his 
service within the limits of the former. On the | disease ~ Phe oc ag ov than his relatives oer 
: aware, and his early death came unexpectedly to them. 

a6th ult. he wae to attend a General Meeting at He was of a retiring disposition; hence, his social ac- 
Kirby-Moorside. quaintance was not extensive, but to his family and in- 
Mary Elizabeth Beck, known to many Friends timate friends he was endeared beyond the common 
in this country, delivered a lecture on the leading Saty anD ‘le, Copacengs fe mbes Geapiy: Cik-by chee. 


oe a : : " His general knowled rendered his conversation 
principles held by Friends,in the Meeting House agreeable and inatractive, and above all we have the 


at Stoke-Newington, on the 22d of First month, | great consolation that he had given his heart to the 
Elizabeth All : religion of Jesus. It was evident that since the decease 
> thei a ‘ en of Germantown, Pa.,obtai ned = of his dearly beloved wife, five years before, his affec- 
thew mate Monthly Meeting a minute to visit the | tions were loosening from the things of earth and look- 
families of Friends of Salem Monthly Meeting, | ing to the realms above. The day before his death, 
N. J., and to int one : ‘+h: | his uncle referring to his being ready and willing to 
its ni 7“ or mere mestings within depart, he said, « Yes, and rather anxious.” A while 
' before his death he said he was near his close, and re- 
Stanley Pumphrey has been visiting the | quested his uncle to pray for him. After prayer, he 
Friends in East Tennessee, and arrived in| lay quiet for atime then said “he had ful! faith im 
Philadelphia on the 22rd ult Christ.” His uncle asked if the approaching change 
° ene was ul, he replied, « All is right.” He was per- 
fectly conscious to the last, repeating the words, 
i : + Nearly gone—nearly gone—good bye.” His remains 
WE would call attention to the experience of | were brought home to Pittsburg, and interred by the 
Charles Gayford in his mission work, as bearing | side of his wife, on the 14th of the same month. 
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MARIS.—At her residence in Mahoning Co., Ohio, 


on the oth of First mo., 1877, after a short illness, 
Thomason Maris, widow of Junathan Maris, in the 
75th year of her age; an esteemed member of East 
Goshen eae ma | Meeting of Friends. She left to sur- 
yivors the comfortable assurance that her close was 


peaceful. 
er 
A General Meeting is appointed at Westfield, Ham- 
ilton Co., Ind., to commence at 7 P. M., on Sixth-day, 
Third mo. 16th, 1877. A general attendance, both of 
Committee and Friends within reach of the meeting, is 
requested. 
On behalf of Committee of Western Yearly Meeting, 
WM. L. PYLE, Clerk. 








BABYLONIAN BANKING. 

We have already given some account of a 
collection of Assyrian tablets just received 
by the British Museum; but some further 
acc unt, lately received, will be of interest. 
The tablets purchased by the late Mr. Geo. 
Smith, at Bagdad, turn out to be the deeds, 
bills, and other papers belonging to an emi- 
nent banking firm which flourished in Baby 
lon, from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to 
that of Cambyses. The founder of the firm 
was a person named Egibi, and aftor a cer- 
tain number of years he first took his eldest 
son into partnership and then retired from 
business. His son pursued the same line of 
conduct, and the firm seems to have come 
to an end on the death of Egibi’s grandson. 
The tablets were found by the Arabs ina 
number of earthen-ware jars, in which they 
had been deposited according to their sub- 
jects and dates. There were altogether over 
3,000 of them. Their chief importance lies 
in the fact that they furnish a complete chro- 
nology of the Babylonian Empire, one or 
more tablets being dated in each year that 
elapsed between Nebuchadnezzar’s time and 
the Persian epoch. Chronologists will be 
puzzled by the fact that the 11th year of the 
reign of Nergalsharezer, or Neriglissar, is 
recorded, necessitating a revision of the re- 
ceived chronology. Another tablet is dated 
in the third year of the reign of Merodach- 
sarra-utsur (Merodach-sharezer), son of Na- 
bonidus; and, as Merodach was addressed 
as Be! -we may see in this Merodach-’sarra- 
utsur the Belshazzar of the Book of Daniel, 
No trace is found, however, of either the 
Darius of Daniel or the Cyaxares of Xeno- 
phon, the dated tablets passing on immedi- 
ately from Nabonidus and Merodach-share- 
zer to Cyrus. Along with the other tablets 
there was discovered also the bank calendar, 
in which not only the months, but all the 
days of the year, are given in order. The 
days are marked as “lucky” or “unlucky,” 
or as “‘days of humiliation” (literally 
“weeping”—bicitu), while the 15th day of 
the 6th month of “the errand of Istar” 
into the infernal world is called “the day of 
the eclipse of the moon.” Unfortunately, 
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three of the months are lost, owing to a 
fracture of the tablet. Along with these 
tablets there have arrived also some monu- 
ments of Gude, an early Babylonian king of 
the Accadian period (before the 17th century 
B. C). Among them are some statues of 
bronze and stone. A sitting statue, in 
black marble, of the same monarch, was 
found at Hammam, by Mr. Loftus, and has 
long been in the British Museum. These 
evidences of Accadian art in sculpture and 
bronze are peculiarly interesting. 

M. Clermont Ganneau, the restorer of the 
Moabite Stone, has been commissioned by 
the French Government to compile a com- 
plete collection of Pheenician inscriptions, 
and for this purpose has subjected the in- 
scriptions on the Nimrud duck-weights (dis- 
covered by Layard) to a fresh inspection. 
This has shown him that the name of the 
weight hitherto read kedesh is really pharash. 


| As the two other weights mentioned on these 


objects are the maneh and shekel, Dr. Birch 
has conjectured, with great probability, that 
the three words which appeared on the wall 
of Belshazzar’s palace—mene, mene, tekel, 
u-pharsin—were the Aramic equivalents of 
the three commonly used Babylonian 
weights.— Independent. 


— -ao— 


THE FIRST ENGLISH CONCORDANCE. 


The first English Concordance sprang out 
of the study of Matthew’s Bible. When 
Marbeck, one of the organists of St. George’s, 
Windsor, was arrested and tried in 1543, he 
confessed to the compilation of a Concord- 
ance drawn up from a borrowed copy of 
Matthew’s Bible, as be could not afford to 
buy a new one. The Bible was of such 
interest to him that he had begun to trans- 
cribe it for private study. When he had 
finished the transcription of the Pentateuch, 
on “ fair great paper,’’ Master Turner called 
upon him unawares, and ascertaining the 


| nature of his occupation, scorned his labor 


as “vain and tedious,” but urged him to 
“set out”? a Concordance. Marbeck, being 
wholly ignorant of the nature of such a 
work, asked, “What is that?” and his 
“friend” showed him that “it was a book 
to find out any word in the whole Bible by 
the letters.” He then borrowed a Latin 
Concordance, and at once began to “ prac- 
tice his wit” upon the task, which required 
“not so much learning as diligence,” “ for 
thou art,” said his friend, ‘‘a painful man, 
and cannot remain unoccupied.” After a 
long trial before Gardyner and other bishops 
“sitting in commission,” in 1543, be was, 
along with three others, condemned to the 
fire; but he was ultimately pardoned, though 
Testwood, Peerson and Filmer were burned 
on the meadow in front of Windsor Castle. 
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The Concordance, dedicated to King Edward | as at times they may be, to comply with the 
VL., was published in 1550, with the simple | @emands of the chiefs for more beef, he thinks 
and significant title, “‘ A Concordance, that| such issue, within moderate bounds, should 
is to save, a worke wherein by the ordre of| be approved, though as a rule, any variation 
the letters A, B, C, yee may reddlye find | from regulations should be discouraged. 

any word conteyned in the whole Bible, so} The requirement that rations Should be 
often as it is there expressed or mentioned.” | issued weekly only, while useful in restrain. 


— Eadie’s “English Bible.” 


-_ = 


REPORT UPON THE CONDITION AND 
MANAGEMENT OF CERTAIN INDIAN 
AGENCIES IN THE INDIAN  TERRI- 
TORY, NOW UNDER THE SUPERVISION 
OF THE ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


By S. A. Galpin, Chief Clerk, Office of Indian 
Affairs. 





This is a pamphlet of 41 pages, and givesa 
clear practical account of these Agencies as 


seen in a visit to them made during the’ 
Eleventh and Twelfth months last. With} 


much of the details of the report our readers 
are already familiar through the letters of 
the Superintendent and Agents, and the 
narrative of the late visit of Stanley Pum- 
phrey and Enoch Hoag. 

S. A. Galpin was accompanied by Dr. 
William Nicholson, Superintendent of the 
Central Superintendency. Beside making a 
careful inspection of the Agencies, they were 
expected to report on the propriety of re- 


moving the Kiowa Agency, and as to where | 


it should be located. There would seem to 
be many good reasons for placing the new 
buildings on the south side of the Washita 
River, near the abanduned site of old Fort 
Cobb, about twenty miles above the Wichita 
Agency. The only objection is that made 
by the Commander at Fort Sill, on military 
grounds, as the Agency would be at least 
forty miles from the Post. 


S. A. Galpin expresses himself as| 


pleased with the general management of 
these Agencies, but suggests improvements. 
He discusses the relative ‘advantages of 
having the ration of meat issued after the 
animals bave been butchered, or as now on 
the hoof, and concludes that the former, 
while desirable in the future, would at the 
present time both be more expensive, and 
diminish the already too little work for 
themselves done by the Indians. He prefers 
to use the money which butchering would 
cost, to pay employees who should promote 
farming and building houses by the Indians. 

Although the present beef ration is three 
pounds gross per day for each man, woman 
and child, which would perhaps average one 
and a quarter pounds nett, he thinks it cer- 
tain, from the uniform testimony of the 
Agents and military officers, that itis at 
times too small to sustain these buffalo-eat- 
ing Indians. When the Agents are obliged, 


‘ing the wild Indians by keeping them near 
the Agencies, becomes seriously injurious 
‘as soon as these Indians are disposed to 
\farm or settle down, as it compels them to 


ia ; 
|spend much time in going to and from the 


'Commissaries. S. A. Galpin therefore re- 
‘commends that a discretionary power be 
| given by law to the Agents to issue for a 
longer period. 

| He recommends also that the very large re- 
‘ductions in the numbers of employees be 
‘changed, and also some increase of salary be 
made to those of experience and faithfulness, 
so that the work of civilizing may proceed 
more effectively. Hospitals are deemed by him 
to be essentially necessary, and when the 
tribe is large and scattered,the Agency Phy- 
sician should have an assistant. 

| Of the Indian Traders he says, ‘“ they are, 
'as a rule, of far higher standing and charac- 
ter than I had been led from common re- 
| pute to expect.” It would appear that honest 
dealing and fair prices. when the difficulties 
and risks of the business are considered, 
prevail. 

Of the administration of Justice in the 
Territory he says, ‘This is deservedly a 
by-word and a reproach. I believe that 
many of these (U. 8. Deputy Marshals) 
should be brought to trial before the court, 
rather than permitted longer to act as offi- 
cers protected by is authority. As their 
compensation is necessarily regulated by the 
amount of service performed, and not by 
fixed salaries, they have every incentive to 
effect arrests. If they were brave and up- 
right and would pursue properly and heartily 
the multitude of desperadoes who infest the 
Territory in every part, their zealous use of 
authority would find abundant field for per- 
sonal profit and service to the public. As, 
however, many of them, passing by, from 
motives of personal safety, these horse- 
thieves and other outlaws, appear to devote 
their whole attention and arbitrary power to 
the arrest and lodgement at Fort Smith of 
any person, white or Indian, who is charged, 
often by perjury, with a petty and technical 
violation of the Internal Revenue laws, they 
are no terror to evil-doers, or protection to 
the law-abiding citizen.” 

He avers thatit is safe to assert that the losses 
of the Indians by the depredations of white 
horse-thieves have far exceeded those of [n- 
dians upon whites for the past two years. 

He earnestly recommends, as Friends have 
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done for three years past, the establishment 
of U. S. Courts in the Territory. 

In the meantime he advocates the organi- 
zation of a police force of Indians, under 
white command, at each Agency. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


“In conclusion, and taking a more general 
view of the service, the marked advance 
among these Indians, who have been for the 
past nine years under Agents nominated by 
the Orthodox Friends, seems to me to justify 
some special notice. When their Agents 
first entered upon the work the Kiowas and 
Comanches near Fort Sill, and the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes north of them, were 
all hostile, often defiantly so. Raids upon 
Texas and Kansas were constant. The 
strength ot the Indians was then so far 
superior to that of the military that a tone 
and plan of conciliation was, of necessity, 
adopted both by the military aud the civil 
agents of the Government. The present 
disposition and temper of these Indians I 
have attempted to briefly outline in the 
foregoing reports, and while I cheerfully 
yield all credit to the brilliant and effective 
campaigns more recently instituted against 
them, by which they felt fully and sbarply 
the superiority of the Government, yet, for 
the progress of the Indians since their sur- 
render, and for their present desire for im- 


provement, the credit should be given. to 
the Agents and to the policy which the Or- 
thodox Friends through them have en- 
deavored to carry out. 


I trust it will not be understood that I 


consider the “‘Indian problem,” so far as it | 


relates to these Indians, as solved. Very 


far from it, Only the first few steps, and | 


those often feeble and halting, have yet been 
taken by the Indians. There will be re- 
quired much of watchful care and attention ; 


there will be much of discouragement and | 


embarrassment. An impartial observer, 
who is acquainted with the labor and self- 


denial incident tothe establishment upon | 


the frontier of a white pioneer with all his 
foresight and skill and babits of industry, 


and who considers also that these Indians | 


who are expected to attain to self-support 
are entirely unaccustomed to labor or to 
steady employment of any kind, and are, 
indeed, trained to despise them utterly, will 
hot look for instantaneous results or com- 
plain that their progress is slow. 

It is utterly useless to attempt to trans- 
plant the Indian at once from his roving, 
barbarous life to the steady, quiet life of the 
‘agriculturist. The step is too great to be 
accomplished at one bound; and a hasty 
glance at the theory upon which it is based 
Will, I think, go far to show its fallacy. 
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That theory briefly is this: Given an Indian, 
no matter bow restless and lazy and im- 
provident he had come by tribal tradition 
and personal indulgence to be, that the sim- 
ple placing of that Indian in a log-house, 
with sufficient, though perhaps rude furni- 
ture, with a well near at hand, a few fruit 
trees, a patch of broken prairie, some agri- 
cultural implements, and a few head of 
stock, all of this, be it remembered, fur- 
nished without effort on his part, and upon 
a mere oral request, made without serious 
thought, and, probably, often with the pur- 
pose only of self-aggrandizement—that, in- 
deed, this simple change of conditions would 
change throughout his nature and life; and 
that by such simple means the most restless 
and supercilious and insolent of all Indians 
would, in a scant two or three years, become 
quiet, law-abiding and industrious, models 
to Indians and whites alike of all the virtues 
of civilization. 

Such being the theory, what is the result? 
As all these benefits cost the Indian nothing, 
so he very naturally places no value upon 
them. He will be quite likely soon to aban- 
don his log-house for the old lodge, which 
he will set up ata different point on the 
stream, will use his fence-rails for firewood, 
his stock for food, and allow his patch of 
land to grow up to weeds, thus affording a 
fresh and costly illustration of the old adage, 
that a pig in a parlor is a pig nevertheless. 

But the problem of Indian civilization 
requires something more than all this. Any 
change in the condition of the Indian ef- 
fected in this way would be, after all, but a 
very thin coat of very poor varnish. Let 
the Indian first feel the need of a better and 
more permanent shelter, of a berd of cattle 
|and of fodder for their winter’s use. Let 
bim show the depth and sincerity of his 
| professions by doing with his own hands so 
much of the work as his skilland knowledge 
will enable him to do, and then aid and en- 
courage him. To this point these Indians 
have now come, and they need instruction 
|and guidance. As they now have absolutely 
| nothing in the line of civilized comforts, and 
are by nature improvident, and as, further, 
their first efforts will be always crude and 
often misdirected, it will be some years 
before they can be expected to become en- 
tirely self-supporting. y 

Furthermore, any advance of this kind 
ican be best made, indeed can be made at 

all, only under the incitement which is given 
‘by the presence and hearty efforts of a 
\thoroughly respensible and self-denying 
Agent. No theory of Indian civilization 
| which does not clearly recognize that the 
Indians are in the main but children with 
stronger prejudices and passions, with greater 
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shrewdness in the detection of fraud or in-| sumed by the plant is the free oxygen of the 
difference, and perhaps a more absolute pre- | air, which we suppose to be abundantly sup. 
disposition to idlenessand mischief, will, in| plied to the liquid. The action is so far similar 
my judgment, result in any substantial re-| to the respiration of animals, which inspire ox. 
form or change in their habits of life. Nor|ygen and expire carbonic acid. If we examine 
will any theory bring prompt and satisfac-|the liquid even when the vigor of the plant 
tory results which does not avail itself of| has reached its maximum, we hardly find in 
the great power for good which lies hidden | it a trace of alcohol. The yeast has grown 
in the imitative faculty of the Indian and his|and flourished, but it has almost ceased to 
high appreciation of personal example. He} act asaferment. And could every individ. 
can be easily persuaded to follow; he can | ual yeast-cell seize, without any impediment, 
be driven only with difficulty. To him the/|free oxygen from the surrounding liquid, it 
Agent, representing the strength and dignity | is certain that it would cease to act as a fer- 
of the government, is a model. If that/ ment altogether. 

Agent is honest, enthusiastic and efficient,| What, then, are the conditions under 
able and not ashamed to swing the axe or| which the yeast-plant must be placed so that 
hold the plow, and at thesame time possessed | it may display its characteristic quality? 
of such good sense and judgment as to se-| Reflection on the facts already referred to 
cure the respect and confidence of his In-| suggests a reply, and rigid experiment con- 
dians, he will gain many more followers and | firms the suggestion. Consider the Alpine 
an infinitely wider influence in leading them | cherries in their closed vessels. Consider 





on in industrial effort, by an oecasional trip 
to the fields or to the woods, than any mili- 
tary officer sitting quietly at his desk, and 
conducting the work of administration in 
military style through his orderlies and 
assistants. 

The results which are briefly outlined in 
the foregoing reports are proof of all this. 
I do not know that anything more convin- 
cing can be offered. Certainly they can be 
strengthened by no argument of mine.” 

(To be concluded.) 


————___ e@e a 


Abridged from Popular Science Monthly, 12 mo., 1876. 


FERMENTATION AND ITS BEARINGS ON 
THE PHENOMENA OF DISEASE. 





BY JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F. R. 8. 





(Continued from page 447.) 


Working in an atmosphere charged with 
the germs of these organisms; you can un- 


the beer in its barrels, with a single small 
aperture open to the air, through which it is 
observed not to imbibe oxygen, but to pour 
forth carbonic acid. Whence come the vol- 
nmes of oxygen necessary to the production 
of this latter gas? The small quantity of 
atmospheric air dissolved in the wort and 
overlying it would be totally incompetent to 
supply the necessary oxygen. In no other 
way can the yeast-plant obtain the gas 
necessary for its respiration than by wrench- 
ing it from surrounding substances in which 
| the oxygen exists, not free, but in a state of 
‘combination. It decomposes the sugar of 
‘the solution in which it grows, produces 
| heat, breathes forth carbonic-acid gas, and 
‘one of the liquid products of the decomposi- 
tion is our familiar alcohol. The act of fer- 
mentation, then, is a result of the effort of 
| the little plant to maintain its respiration by 
means of combined oxygen, when its supply 
of free oxygen is cut off. As defined by 
Pasteur, fermentation is life without air. 








derstand how easy it is to fall into error in But here the knowledge of that thorough 
studying the action of any one of them. In- investigator comes to our aid to warn us 
deed, it is only the most accomplished experi- | against errors which have been committed 
menter, who, moreover, avails himself of| over and over again. It is not all yeast- 
every means of checking his conclusions, | cells that can thus live without air and pro- 
that can walk without tripping through this| voke fermentation. They must be young 
land of pitfalls. Such a man is the French | cells which have caught their vegetative 
chemist Pasteur. He has taught us how to| vigor from contact with free oxygen. But, 
separate the commingled ferments of our air, | once possessed of this vigor, the yeast may 
and to study their pure individual action. |be transplanted into a saccharine infusion 
Guided by him, let us fix our attention more absolutely purged of air, where it will con- 
particularly upon the growth and action of! tinue to live at the expense of the oxygen, 
the true yeast-plant under different condi-| carbon, and other constituents of the infu- 
tions. Let it be sown ina fermentable liq-|sion. Under these new conditions its life, 
uid, which is supplied with plenty of pure | as a plant, will be by no means so vigorous 
air. The plant will flourish in the aérated in-| as when it had a supply of free oxygen, but 
fusion, and produce large quantities of car-| its action as a ferment will be indefinitely 
bonic-acid gas—a compound, as you know, of | greater. 

carbon and oxygen. The oxygen thus con-| Does the yeast-plant stand alone in its 
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wer of provoking alcoholic fermentation? 
It would be singular if amid the multitude 
of low vegetable forms no other could be 
found capable of acting in a similar way. 
And here, again, we have occasion to mar- 
vel at that sagacity of observation among 
the ancients to which we owe so vast a debt. 
Not only did they discover the alcoholic fer- 
ment of yeast, but they had to exercise a 
wise selection in picking it out from others, 
and giving it special prominence. Place an 
old boot in a moist place, or expose common 
paste or a pot of jam to the air: it soon be- 
comes coated with a blue-green mould, which 
is nothing else than the fructification of a 
little plant called Penicillium glaucum. Do 
not imagine that the mould has sprung spon- 
taneously from boot, or paste, or jam; its 
germs, which are abundant in the air, have 
been sown, and have germinated, in as legal 
and legitimate a way as thistle-seeds, wafted 
by the wind to a proper soil. Let the min- 
ute spores af Penicillium be sown in a fer- 
mentable liquid, which has been previously 
boiled in order to kill all other spores ur 
seeds which it may contain; let pure air 
have free access to the mixture: the Peni- 
cillium will grow rapidly, striking long fila- 
ments into the liquid, and fructifying at its 
surface. Test the infusion at various stages 
of the plant’s growth: you will never find 
in ita trace of alcohol. But forcibly sub- 
merge the little plant, push it down deep 
into the liquid, where the quantity of free 
oxygen that can reach it is insufficient for its 
needs: it immediately begins to act as a 
ferment, supplying itself with oxygen by the 
decomposition of the sugar, and producing 
alcohol as one of the results of the decom- 
position. Many other low microscopic plants 
act ina similar manner. In aérated liquids 
they flourish without any production of alco- 
hol, but cut off from free oxygen they act as 


ferments, producing alcohol exactly as the | 


teal alcoholic leaven produces it, only less 
copiously. For all this knowledge we are 
indebted to Pasteur. 

In the cases hitherto considered, the fer- 
mentation is proved to be the invariable cor- 
relative of life, being produced by organ- 
isms foreign to the fermentable substance. 
But the substance itself may also have with- 
In it, to some extent, the motive power of 
fermentation. The yeast plant, as we have 
learned, is an assemblage of living cells; 
but so at bottom, as shown by Schleiden and 
Schwann, are all living organisms. Cherries, 
apples, peaches, pears, plums and grapes, for 
example, are composed of cells, each of which 
isaliving unit. And here I have to direct 
your attention to a point of extreme interest. 
In 1821, the celebrated French chemist, 
Bérard, established the important fact that 
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all ripening fruit, exposed to the free atmos- 
phere, absorbed the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere, and liberated an approximately equal 
volume of carbonic acid. He also found 
that, when ripe fruits were placed in a con- 
fined atmosphere, the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere was first absorbed, and an equal quan- 
tity of carbonie acid given out. But the 
process did not end here. After the oxygen 
had vanished, carbonic acid, in considerable 
quantities, continued to be expired by the 
fruits, which at the same time lost a portion 
of their sugar, becoming more acid to the 
taste, though the absolute quantity of acid 
was not augmented. This was an observa- 
tion of capital importance, and Bérard had 
the sagacity to remark that the process might 
be regarded as a kind of fermentation. 

Thus the living cells of fruits can absorb 
oxygen and breathe out carbonic acid, exactly 
like the living cells of the leaven of beer. 
Supposing the access of oxygen suddenly 
cut off, will the living fruit-cells as suddenly 
die, or will they continue to live as yeast 
lives, by extracting oxygen from the saccha- 
rine juices round them? This is a question 
of extreme theoretic significance. It was 


first answered affirmatively by the able and 
conclusive experiments of Lechartier and 
Bellamy, and the answer was subsequently 
confirmed and explained by the experiments 


and reasoning of Pasteur. Bérard only 
showed the absorption of oxygen and the 
production of carbonic acid; Lechartier and 
Bellamy proved the production of alcohol, 
thus completing the evidence that it was a 
ease of real fermentation. 

(Te be continued.) 


From Woman's Work for Woman. 
SHOW US THE FATHER. 


My little nestling ever in the gloaming 
Goes to his downy bed, 

And so had never seen the starry splendor, 
By night above him spread, 


Till in my arms, to-night, he watched the pageant 
With wide and solemn ¢_¢s, 

Saw hidden hands light up with golden censers 
The twilight of the skies. 


« Who does it all?” he cried in eager rapture; 
And low, as one who prays, 

I led the little soul out towards its Maker 
By slow and reverent ways. 


When, with quick impulse, his clear voice rang sky- 
ward, 
Awed by no doubt or fear, 
« How do you do? dear God, up there in heaven, 
Speak to me if you hear!” 


| Then for his answer, silent, rapt, attentive, 


Waited the trustful child ; 
How could I fail to share his sweet expectance ? 
I chided not, nor smiled ; 
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But drew at last the dear head closer to me, pected that the protocol for the conclusion of peace 
And sought to teach aright on the basis of the condition before the war would be 
His grieving heart and mine, the old, old lesson, signed on the 28th. 
“ We walk by faith, not sight.” Some uneasiness has been shown at a reported con. 
A dion 3 dekindn On tin echt heneeen . centration of Persian troops on the frontier, which it 
had tong: te we ep my , was supposed might be enancente aes under. 
Where dost Thou hide Thyself, O God my Father? — — Russias eebelt oF haat inister has 
Speak to this seul of mine | given the explanation, on is sovereign, that 
Pe these assemblages were meant only to prevent the dep. 
Where are the angel hosts who once descended redations of a nomadic tribe, and they have been or. 
The mystic golden stair? dered to cease. 
The miracles, the gifts, the dread Shekinah, Russia.—The rumors that the army had been or. 
The quick response to prayer ? dered to cross the Pruth on the 28th ult. have been 
O pitying Christ! reveal Thy gracious presence ; | ey alae; Seen apaenes as oo - 
Discerning faith bene, ys P ; | Russia will depend upon the replies to Gortschakoft’s 


—s » | circular, and upon the development of affairs at Con. 

Utter once more Thy strong, divine « Ephphatha!” | stantinople. None of the powers have yet answered 
And I shall hear and know. | the circular 
M.H.F, | ; 


San Jose, California. | MeExico.—An election has been held, at which 
| Gen. Porfirio Diaz was elected President and Ignacio 
———$_—_$_+3+-—____ | Vallarte Chief Justice. Diaz had previously returned 
to the capital from an unopposed march through the 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. | interior, and pending the count of the votes, he was 
: sworn in as President ad interim. 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—European advices to the 


: DomeEstTic.—In the progress of the electoral count, 
a78 ult. have been received. lon the 2oth ult., as Se eicned last week, objection 
GREAT BRITAIN.—A statement is published in Lon. | was made to one of the Michigan electors chosen to 
don that a league has been formed by Ritualists for | ¢1) the place of one who, being ineligible, absented 
the purpose of agitating in favor of the dis-establish- | himself from the meeting of the electors. The two 
ment of the Church of England. Houses having separately considered the question, the 
In the House of Lords on the 26th, a member objection was overruled in both, and the joint meeting 
moved an address to the Queen, asking that she would being resumed, the 11 votes of Michigan were counted 
adopt measures to prevent hostilities in the East, se- | for Hayes and Wheeler. The count proceeded as far 
cure adherence to the treaties of 1856, and promote | as Nevada, when one of the electors was objected to, 
the welfare of races subject to Turkey. The Earl of | a, being a U. S. Commissioner and therefore ineligible. 
Derby replied, opposing the argument that England’s | ‘The Senate, in separate session, unanimously overruled 
treaty obligations were unchanged, whatever might be | the objection. e House took a recess until the 
the result of the conference. He said that this argu- next day, and then decided to admit the vote. No 
ment carried to its logical conclusion involved the con- | further obstruction occurred until Oregon was reached, 
sequence that if the powers once bound themselves by | when two certificates were read, one giving three votes 
treaty to protect a State, they must continue bound | for Hayes and Wheeler, the other two votes for them 
even if the State wilfully acted against their advice. | and one for Tilden and Hendricks, and with the ob- 
The motion was rejected without a division. _ jections to each, were referred to the Commission. 
SPAIN.—A royal decree is published, permitting the | ‘That tribunal heard arguments and considered the case 
return of Carlist refugees. None will be prosecuted | on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd, and decided that the votes 
unless they offend against the common law. It is re-| in the first-named certificate were those lawfully to be 
ported that the Ministry intend to recommend to the | counted. This decision being reported to the joint 
King to proclaim a general amnesty. session on the 24th, and objections presented, the Sen- 
GERMANY.—The Reichstag (German Parliament) | ate sustained the action of the Commission and the 
opened on the 22nd ult. The Emperor's Speech pro-| Fouse rejected it. The vote of Oregon was then 
poses that the deficiency in the budget, amounting to | counted for Hayes in joint session. One of the Penn- 
25,500,000 marks, be met by raising matriculatory | sylvania electors, appointed in place of one ineligible, 
contributions payable by the States. In reference to| was objected to. The Senate overruled the objection, 
the Eastern Question, it expresses the opinion that the | he House, on the 26th, sustained it, and the non-concur- 
peace of Europe will not be broken, The conference | rence of the two admitted the vote. Objection on simi- 
did not succeed in obtaining from the Porte the con- lar grounds was made tu one Rhode Island elector, but 
cessions which the powers demanded, but the proceed: | both Houses accepted his vote. Two certificates from 
ings led to the result that the Christian powers have | g.uth Carolina, with objections thereto, were referred 
arrived at a common understanding respecting the to the Commission. On the 27th, the Commission de- 
guarantees to be demanded by the Porte. By this | cided unanimously that the persons named in the sec- 
means a basis has been secured for confidence that | ond certificate were not the lawful electors, and by 8 
peace will be preserved among the powers themselves, | ¢9 7. that those on the first certificate were such. It 
even should the Porte fail to carry out the reforms re- also adopted by the same vote resolutions declaring 
specting the treatment of its Christian subjects which | hat it is not competent for the two H uses assembled 
the conference considered necessary to the interests of | for the purpose of counting the electoral vote, to in- 
Europe. quire by evidence whether a State regularly represented 
TURKEY.—An agreement between the Porte and | in Congress and recognized as a State by other depart- 
the Servian envoys was substantially concluded at | ments of government, has a government republican i 
Constantinople on the 24th. It is said that Prince | form; or whether disturbances existed at the time of 
Milan will address a letter to the Porte accepting the | election, interfering with the freedom of election; 
Turkish conditions, except those claiming equality for | or into the regularity of the action of the President 
the Jews in Servia, and the right of the Porte to be | sending troops into a State so preserve order. Senator 
diplomatically represented at Belgrade, and the Sultan | Thurman having resigned as a member of the Com- 
will grant Prince Milan a new firman determining the | mission, on account of illness, Senator Kernan of 
future relations of Servia and Turkey. It was ex-/ N. Y. was appointed in his place. 
















